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FAMILY LIFE AMONG THE MORMONS. 

BY A DAUGHTER OF BRIGHAM YOUNG. 



The common statement that plural marriage debases husbands, 
degrades wives, and brutalizes offspring, is false. It was not the 
case in ancient Israel ; it is far less so in this enlightened age. If 
any one wishes to prove this, here in Utah are men, women, and, 
above all, children to speak for themselves. 

My father, Brigham Young, had fifty-six living children, all 
born healthy, bright, and without "spot or blemish" in body or 
mind. Thirty-one of the number were girls ; twenty-five were 
boys. Seven died in infancy, three in childhood, seven more 
since reaching maturity. What bright memories we cherish of the 
happy times we spent beneath our father's tender watch-care, sup- 
plemented by the very sweetest mother-love ever given to mortals! 
Ever thinking of us and our welfare, father was particularly 
anxious about our education. Deprived of all advantages in his 
youth but the often-mentioned " thirteen-days' schooling," he 
determined we should have the opportunities he had missed. 

Such schools as our first ones were ! Across the road from 
the Lion House stood the big, high-ceilinged, long-windowed, 
one-roomed schoolhouse. At one end was a small entry-way, far 
above which swung the brazen-voiced bell in its lofty spire, 
while on one side was a tiny wing for the use of the teacher. 
What a merry, noisy stamping of feet in the entry just before 
nine o'clock, summer and winter ! The room must be thirty feet 
high, with long, deep windows on one side. Here we all are, a 
restless, giggling, merry little crowd, looking upon the unlucky 
school ma'am or master as a sort of moral necessity. What lazy 
intellectual happiness in the cool, breezy, spring mornings to sit 
down after the lengthy fervent prayer and hear the teacher call 
out : "First Eeaders, come to your class !" There we gathered, 
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dozens of little legs unable to reach the floor, kicking back and 
forth, while little restless tongues whispered, faces alternately 
raised in questioning glances to "teacher," or hid with quick 
giggle behind the book. 

In the year 1868 the University of Deseret was organized. 
Those of us who were sufficiently advanced at once entered upon 
the year's course. The old council-house, where the school was 
first opened, saw a happy crowd of young people that first year, 
who accepted such innovations as departments, class-rooms, 
offices, and a faculty with cheerful adaptation. The young idea 
shot bravely toward the newly-risen sun of Progress, tipping the 
arrows with intelligence and perseverance, even when the feathers 
were quilled into such points as the rapid diagramming of sen- 
tences in place of the old " Mary's a noun because it's a name"; 
as concert reading, which sorely taxed unused tongues ; as weekly 
compositions, which were a sad necessity ; and as the order and 
regularity which marked the every tap of the bell. 

In my papers is a relic of the second university year in the 
shape of a modest printed paper, called the College Lantern, 
on whose editorial staff appear the names of two of Brigham 
Young's children, a son and daughter, among the weighty list of 
editors ; six there were in all. 

Let any one who wishes to know the mental calibre of 
polygamous children ask the genial and learned Dr. Park, who 
has stood at the head of this university for twenty years, who have 
been his brightest and keenest pupils. His unhesitating answer 
will be a convincing argument for my position. 

About that time — 1868 — the best stenographer in the territory 
was engaged by my father to come twice a day, one hour before 
school, two after, to teach all his children the useful art of 
phonography. No need to dwell on the seventy or eighty eager 
pupils who crowded the schoolroom for the first week or two, or 
on the slim company of seven who faithfully clung to those 
troublesome lines and curves through the whole two-years' course. 
A black silk dress had been promised by father to the girl who 
should first report his sermon in full. It was won — it would not 
become me to say a little unjustly — by a dear recently-dead sister. 
Our crusty, lame, harsh, red-haired but good teacher told us all in 
his rusty, crusty way, the very first week, just how we would act ; 
and thereafter, as one and another would fail to appear, he would 
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say, triumphantly: " I told you so. You are a lazy set; can't 
half appreciate the advantages your father lavishes upon you," 
pulling his fiery red whiskers resentfully as he talked. 

Music was, from before my remembrance, the constant com- 
panion, bore, and comfort of father's family. Himself a natural 
musician and a fine bass singer, he early bought musical in- 
struments — piano, organs, and a beautiful harp — and procured as 
competent musical teachers for the children as the country af- 
forded. We inherited, almost universally, his taste in this direc- 
tion, and the old piano in the long parlor was rarely allowed to 
rest its weary keys, but was ever laughing under Phebe's or Net- 
tie's hands, sighing under Fannie's or Ellie's skilful touch, or 
groaning or rattling beneath the infliction of more juvenile 
learners. 

How pleasant were the seasons of evening prayer when ten or 
twelve mothers with their broods of children, together with the 
various old ladies and orphans who dwelt under the sheltering 
care of this roof, came from every nook and corner of the quaint, 
old-fashioned, roomy house at the sound of the prayer-bell. Even 
the bell has a memory all its own, for no matter how faintly the 
sound came to our distant ears, we always knew whether father 
rang it or some of the others. He had a peculiar, measured, de- 
liberate ting-tang that could not be successfully imitated. Once 
when in St. George (a town in Southern Utah) I said to him at 
his prayer-time : 

" Father, we can't quite get the same ring of the bell that 
you do." We were generally pretty good mimics and prided our- 
selves on the accomplishment. 

" Can't you, my daughter ? Well, I believe you are right 
about that ; but listen, — ting-tang, ting-tang, ting-tang, ting- 
tang, — four times you see." 

I tried, but somehow the bell refused to sound exactly as it did 
in his hands. He smiled, and again ringing it slowly, remarked : 
" Were it possible for me to suddenly step into my home in Salt 
Lake City to-night and ring the prayer-bell, every one in the Lion 
House would know I was at home without any announcement of 
my arrival." 

To the clang of the familiar bell we crowded from upstairs and 
downstairs, each one taking his accustomed place, mothers sur- 
rounded by their children, while near father sat Aunt Eliza Snow, 
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the honored plural wife of Joseph Smith, the prophet. A little 
merry or grave chat; questions asked and answered; then the quiet 
paternal request, " Come now, let us have prayers," succeeded by a 
subdued rustle as every knee bowed and every tongue was stilled 
while the dear voice prayed for " the poor, the needy, the sick and 
the afflicted, the widow and the fatherless, that He might be a stay 
and a staff to the aged and a guide to the youth." The prayer 
was always a short, simple, earnest one, never too wearisome for the 
tiniest restless listener, while the sweetly solemn hush of the room 
held a calm over even the baby's laughing voice. 

"With the general amen, all resumed their seats and were at 
liberty to return to their rooms or to stay and hear the chat that 
usually followed. Sometimes, especially on Sunday evenings, the 
girls would be requested to sing and play, or we would all join in a 
hymn. Afterward father would kiss the children, dandle a baby on 
his knee with his own particular accompaniment of " link-e toodle- 
ladle-iddle-oodle," surprising baby into round-eyed wonder by the 
odd noise; then a general good-night and we would all separate, 
father returning to his duties in the office. What a blessed time 
that regular, never-neglected prayer-time was! For every one 
complied with one of the few unwritten laws of the household 
that nothing but sickness was an excuse for absence. 

In summer we were happy with our school, the frequent May 
walks, picnics, swimming in the " font," and all sorts of summer 
games and amusements. In winter, school for the days, varied 
by skating and sliding down hill ; the evenings were ever short to 
us, for they were filled with private theatricals, corn-parching and 
popping, munching apples and walnuts, or making molasses candy, 
for which a large hook was hung in one of the lower rooms to 
"pull" the candy into a creamy whiteness. 

We had our troubles. We thought them very real in those days; 
but their chief cause lay in the violation of some necessary rule of 
discipline. Our meals were served promptly, and the unlucky 
wight who was an hour behind time was apt to go hungry till the 
next meal-time. This seemed severe, but it made us prompt and 
punctual. Sometimes, too, we were apt to imagine that some 
were more favored than others, and that their supply of a dainty 
exceeded the strict measure of justice. 

We were so numerous that we seldom went beyond our own 
home for amusement except to an occasional dancing party or 
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theatre. Instead, we got up theatres and concerts, pantomimes 
and minstrel shows, with unwearied vigor and fun. .Father was 
seldom so busy that he would not spend an hour or so witnessing 
the theatrical performance or aiding in the final rites of pulling 
candy and braiding it into creamy sticks of delicious sweetness. 

One of my sisters, Dora, a bright, beautiful girl, when twelve 
years of age wrote a play which she called " Love and Pride," at 
the performance of which she was principal character, stage-man- 
ager, costumer, and musician. For this little play, which con- 
tained the lover, distracted maiden, and villain, with quite the 
orthodox denouement, we were allowed to borrow costumes from 
the regular theatre ; and we were surprised in the opening 
of the piece to see father step in, accompanied by the manager of 
the theatre, H. B. Clawson. They, to be sure, were "compli- 
mentary " witnesses, but the rest of the audience paid for admis- 
sion in good straight pins or proper candles. 

After the girls began to " grow up," beaus naturally appeared 
on the scene. One trait of father's which surprised strangers not 
a little was his excellent memory for names, faces, and incidents. 
When he met John Smith, say, for the first time, his inquiries 
were oftentimes so searching, so minute, as to every member of 
Smith's family, as well as his history and progenitors, that ever 
after, no matter if years elapsed, he could readily recall every one 
of the numerous Smiths and ask kindly after each one. This in- 
formation was sometimes obtained from outside friends, but it 
was always obtained. 

Especially was he particular about those who came to associate 
with his children. Young men were closely questioned and 
scrutinized. On one occasion, just as he was stepping into his 
carriage, he saw a strange young man about to enter the house 
gate. Instantly the flood of usual questions was poured out 
upon the embarrassed youth. Apparently not quite satisfied with 
the answers given, father asked, abruptly : 

"Are you a Mormon ?" 

"Well," floundered the lad (whose parents had taken him 
away from Utah and the church when a child, but-whose longing 
for the loved scenes of childhood had brought him back when a 
man), "slightly." Father burst into his quiet, mellow laugh, and 
often afterwards, in speaking of the young man, whose name was 
Scipio Kenner, would jocosely call him Skippio Sinner, 
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The long " parlor," which was prayer-room, reception-room, 
music-room and best room, was usually filled on Sunday evenings 
with a quietly gay crowd of young women and their "beaus." 
Music and laughter, jest and repartee, filled in the evening till the 
clock struck ten. Luckless was the youth — or, at least, so he felt 
himself to be — who came upon the scene before "prayer-time" — 
a not regular hour, owing to the press of father's business ; the 
young man would be kindly invited to occupy a prominent seat, 
and perhaps asked to be " mouth in prayer." 

Ah, well ! the lads lived through such ordeals, and after 
mothers and father had gone, the long, narrow parlor would glow 
and scintillate with the charms of bright eyes and witty tongues. 
Promptly at ten o'clock, if the adieus had not already been 
said, the young people were apt to be startled by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the President, loaded down with hats of all shapes 
and sizes; each young man would be asked kindly and pleasantly 
to select his own, and the good-nights were exchanged in the 
ensuing hurry and embarrassment. 

One night there happened to be about eight or ten couples, 
most of whom were already engaged lovers. Now, as walking in 
the street was out of the question, and as the parlor was the only 
resort, it was found to be a very unsatisfactory place for a lover 
who would, if he could, whisper sweet nothings, or even venture 
to steal an arm about his sweetheart. Put it to yourself: could 
you be unreservedly happy if, every time you cast a loving look 
or offered a slight caress, there were eighteen pairs of disinterested 
eyes observing the performance minutely, eighteen voices to twit 
you in a graduated scale of ridicule ? I never knew who made 
the proposition on that particular Sunday night, but certain it 
was that in the course of the evening the one large lamp on the 
centre-table was discreetly lowered a trifle, while around it in a 
close barricade stood a small army of books, shocked, no doubt, 
to find themselves so ignominiously stood upon end and compelled 
to stand witnesses to the love-scenes enacted in ten convenient 
corners and window recesses of the darkened room. 

Very charming, no doubt ! But some stray wind carried a 
whiff of what was going on in the parlor to the President's ear. 
Less than a quarter of an hour of the happy gloom had been en- 
joyed before the parlor door quietly opened, and on the threshold, 
lighted candle in hand, stood father. Without saying a word, he 
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walked slowly and deliberately up to the first couple, holding his 
candle down in their very faces, looked keenly at them, then 
to the next couple, repeating his former scrutiny, and so on, 
clear around the room. Not a word said he, but, pulling down 
the scandalized books and putting them gravely in their places, 
he turned on the full blaze of the lamp and walked quietly out of 
the room. 

As a physiological fact, of the fifty-six children born to 
Brigham Young, not one was halt, lame, or blind, all being perfect 
in body and of sound mind and intellect; no defects of mind or 
body save those general ones shared by humanity. The boys 
are a sound, healthy, industrious, and intelligent group of men, 
noted everywhere for their integrity and for the excellent care and 
attention bestowed upon their families. In short, the name Young 
is a synonyme of a good, kind, faithful husband. Among them 
are lawyers, merchants, a railroad king, a banker, an architect, a 
civil engineer, and a manufacturer. One of them is a colonel in 
the United States army, while several have graduated from the 
Annapolis naval school and from the Ann Arbor law school. 

The girls are finely developed physically, quick and bright in 
intellect, high-spirited, and often talented, especially in a musical 
way. A few of them were beautiful girls, and are still handsome 
women. All are nice girls, kind in disposition, generous and social 
in their natures. In short, outside of one or two of either sex, 
they are a family that any man might well be proud to call his 
own. This is given by way of argument, not boasting. 

In describing the family of Brigham Young, I have in the 
main described the large polygamous families of Heber 0. Kim- 
ball, Daniel H. "Wells, Orson Pratt, and others, who are or have 
been our leading men, with the various differences of character 
and mind naturally inherited by the various children. 

The women, or " wives," as they were affectionately termed, of 
these various families, undoubtedly saw heartaches and sad hours. 
Do they not suffer, let me ask, in monogamy ? Our mothers were 
the pioneers in this new order of things, and they nad no experi- 
ences of elders to guide them, no friendly voice to say, "Here did 
I stumble; take heed lest ye too fall." Yet they were sustained 
by the knowledge that their sorrows were such as broadened and 
deepened the channels of their beings, and their tears watered int« 
existence the lovely flowers of unselfishness and charity. 
vol. cl. — NO. 400. 23 
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In saying this I would not imply that the "wives" were at 
all the meek, humble slaves one might infer. Any one who thinks 
so is at liberty, even at this day, to examine the curves of Aunt 

T 's mouth, observe the glitter of Aunt E 's eyes, listen to 

the two-edged sharpness of Aunt H 's tongue, to mark the 

proud poise of Aunt A 's head, the firm lines of my mother's, 

Aunt Z s, L 's, and H. B 's faces. Nay, many were 

the thrusts given, sometimes maliciously, anon recklessly, often 
thoughtlessly, while misunderstandings were of frequent occur- 
rence. But the one retreat of silence and prayer, the general rule of 
"forget and forgive," added to the wise conduct of the husband, 
who sympathized with none or with all alike, made it possible for 
the brave hearts to overcome their own weaknesses and selfishness. 

The polygamous women of Utah know the value of the expe- 
rience they have gained, and, to a woman, would refuse to ex- 
change places with any other, be she queen upon her throne or 
supposed sole queen of her husband's heart. 

One of my well-loved friends had a happy, contented family 
in which were three wives and many children, — this in the "good 
old days of yore," — and he laid "justice to the line and righteous- 
ness to the plummet " in the management of his domestic affairs. 
So equally and well were his attentions and time divided that few 
except intimate friends knew which was first and which was last 
wife. I have travelled with him and his first wife, and have noted 
with pleasure his constant attention to all her wishes and wants ; 
refined, reserved, yet courteous to all, he was to his wife tenderness 
itself. Nothing could exceed the sweet gentleness with which 
this father of twenty babies watched and guarded every separate 
" bit " of humanity that came near him. I have been with this 
man, too, when he first enjoyed the companionship of a young, 
beautiful bride. Not a whit more devoted or tender M'as he to her 
than he had been and was to the cherished wife of several years ; 
indeed, that would have been impossible, for he was to each 
and every one all that a true, affectionate husband could be. This 
same friend has many bright, beautiful children ; on one occasion 
a stranger casually asked a little girl playing in the door-yard : 

"Where does your father's first wife live ?" 

"I don't know," truthfully answered the child. She had 
never heard a word said about first or last wife in her whole life. 

Some people who are violently opposed to polygamy are fond 
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of relating stories about the cruelty men are guilty of to their 
wives. An incident I recall in this man's family will serve 
to show the "black-crow" foundation upon which most of these 
stories are built. He and his three wives are all great romps. A 
candy-pulling could never take place without liberal quantities of 
the soft stuff going down some one's neck, while everybody's 
hair hung in great coils of candied sweetness before the fracas 
was over. Practical jokes were of frequent occurrence, and 
one drop of water was the signal for pailfuls to follow. On 
one occasion a dipperful of water began the romp, and at last 
all three wives united in one grand assault "to get even" with 
their " liege lord," — he was a man of large stature, with sinews 
of steel, — whereupon he clasped his strong arms around all three, 
and by sheer force of muscle dragged the whole struggling, laugh- 
ing group to the pump outside the door, and ducked and soused 
them till all cried for quarter. 

" Ah !" said a chance passer-by, who had watched the whole 
performance, " that's the shameful way in which these poor 
polygamous women are forced into submission." Indeed, he told 
the story everywhere, with sundry ingenious embellishments of 
how he had seen these poor women dragged by the hair of the 
head to the pump, and there nearly drowned before they would 
give up and promise obedience. 

It may not be out of place here to speak of the many tourists 
who come to Utah with preconceived notions, put themselves at 
once in the hands of our political and moral enemies, hear the 
stock-in-trade of the few apostates who are constantly engaged in 
retailing the same blood-curdling stories that, have been told 
for the last half century, and after two or three days go away 
with an unalterable conviction that polygamy is answerable for 
every heartache in Mormondom. I could add an entreaty that 
strangers should make their inquiries of those who have lived the 
new order of marriage, and should base their conclusions on the 
evidences of their eyes and reasoning faculties, rather than on 
the hearing of second-hand, fabulous stories. 

Statistics will bear me out in saying that there are fewer pau- 
pers, fewer criminals, fewer insane among polygamous than among 
monogamous families. It is a well-known fact here in Utah that 
there are fewer physical defects and greater intelligence in plural 
homes than in the same grade or class in monogamy. 
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The statement that polygamy will make a god of a man argues 
nothing to me. My frank opinion is that men will necessarily 
he godlike who enter heaven, where will dwell woman, the purer, 
the better part of humanity. The care of a large family naturally 
increases a man's anxieties and capabilities; and it is these very 
forces which unite to ennoble and elevate any man who accepts 
them cheerfully and fulfils them faithfully. 

What woman's respect would not deepen for the man she saw 
guarding her own feelings tenderly while still gentle and kind to 
the young wife recently taken beneath his roof ; who would 
measure every act, weigh every word, that no heart given into his 
keeping might unnecessarily suffer ? Would she not reverence the 
man who sought to soothe every heartache and bind up every 
wound made by this new order of things ? She might, she cer- 
tainly would, suffer in giving up a share of that time and atten- 
tion that had been all her own, but her love and esteem would 
deepen for him who had asked and obtained her willing consent, 
and who then helped her to gradually rise from under Mother 
Eve's curse, and find that life had also problems, aims, and paths 
for her in which to awaken and develop the gifts and talents given 
her by a wise Father. He, also — would he not find his loving 
devotion deepened every hour for the noble woman who had con- 
sented to this thing that they might be spiritually blessed 
thereby; seeing her kindness, her forbearance, her growing 
affection for the young wife, who in her turn was sinking sel- 
fishness in this struggle for the highest and best — would he not 
feel that God had blessed him above his expectations ? 

Nowhere on the face of this wide earth is the love of husbands 
for their wives and wives for their husbands so intense, so thrill- 
ing, and so divine as it is here in Utah. Men go by hundreds into 
prisons, by thousands into willing exile, rather than sacrifice the 
hearts of their beloved companions. Women cheer them in this 
determination, separating for this life in the glad hope of an 
eternal reunion, which no law, no court of public opinion, can 
ever deny to them. To be true in this life through trial and 
separation is preferred by these faithful people to the breaking of 
solemn covenants. 

In connection with this idea of the undue exaltation of the 
husband, and consequent undue debasement of the wives, let me 
offer an illustration. When a body of American people unite as a 
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State and elect a Governor, they choose a man because of his honor, 
integrity, and superior intelligence. In the same way Mormon 
women select a husband. The affections of the people twine 
around their chosen head, if he is worthy, and his presence is 
welcomed and courted everywhere. It is so with Mormon hus- 
bands. 

The Mormon women are working grandly at the sex problem 
of the nineteenth century. They are beginning to move out on 
independent lines of business, of art, and of the professions. 
Their marital relations make this an easy matter. The woman will 
always be the head and genius of the home, but whether it is a 
corollary that she shall forever wash dishes and scrub floors has 
become a grave question. The rapid progress of the age finds 
ready disciples in Mormon wives, who feel the natural craving for 
home life and children satisfied, yet withal have ample time for 
the development and cultivation of every faculty within them. 

Content in knowing herself beloved, and wedded to a man 
whose purity of body and mind is equal to her own, while his in- 
telligence is one degree higher, his wisdom a rock upon which to 
lean in every emergency, the plural wife may, from her own 
threshold, look out into the broad world and choose such enter- 
prise as she feels herself adapted to, the twenty years of her mid- 
dle life spent in the care and rearing of her children the while 
she is quietly studying and preparing herself for that further 
mission. At the end of her child-bearing period she may, while 
aiding her own and her husband's family with her wisdom and 
experience, launch out into her chosen vocation, ready to add the 
mite of her experience to the great problem of humanity. That 
problem is the development of each individuality to its highest 
possibility, the wise care and rearing of dependent childhood, 
and the peace, happiness, and well-being of all God's children. 
That polygamy, wisely and faithfully practised, will be a grand 
factor in the bringing to pass this millennium of usefulness and 
happiness, I sincerely believe. 

In the foregoing pages I have spoken chiefly of the temporal 
or worldly side of this matter. It has, however, a spiritual aspect; 
it is a question, in fact, that, like the soul of man, is composed of 
two indivisible parts, the spirit and the body, the spiritual and the 
temporal, neither being complete without the other, the two 
uniting to form a beautiful, complete whole or entity. 
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The judiciary of our country, backed by the prejudiced voice 
of the American public, have forced polygamy from our beautiful 
territory. We are a broken, crushed, and oppressed people. 
We are honestly seeking to continue, as we began over fifty years 
ago to be, a law-abiding, law-fearing people. Here, as a fitting 
close to my earnest effort to give a clearer view of this vexed 
question, I wish to say to that mistaken, prejudiced, American 
public, You have struck from Mormon hands the power to solve 
the great question of pure, holy marriage ; but you will yet meet 
the issue, — I know not how, I know not when, — but come it will, 
for it is written that " Truth shall look down from heaven, and 
Righteousness shall spring up from the earth." The progress of 
to-day will carry you out on the rocks and reefs of the marriage 
relation, and with you will it rest whether your barks shall sink 
into misery and disgrace, or ride on the outgoing tide of advance- 
ment to the deep sea of truth and divine virtue. 

Susa Young Gates. 



